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IN  THE  AFTERMATH  OF  OPERATION  IRAQI  FREEDOM:  EUROPEAN  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  GLOBAL 

WAR  ON  TERRORISM 

Over  the  last  several  years,  commentators  have  written  much  about  the  Global  War  on 
Terrorism  (GWOT).  Some  have  raised  the  question  of  whether  it  is  really  a  war.  They  would 
use  the  dictionary  definition  that  war  is  “a  state  or  period  of  open  and  declared  armed  fighting 
between  states  or  nations.” 1  Since  there  are  no  traditional  states  or  nations  in  this  conflict,  how 
can  the  Unites  States  declare  war?  The  proponents  for  describing  U.S.  efforts  as  a  war  argue 
that  it  is  “a  struggle  between  opposing  forces  or  for  a  particular  end.” 2  The  “end”  is  freedom  or 
liberty.  Terrorists  want  to  deny  this  “end,”  therefore  U.S.  policy  is  to  declare  war. 

The  Prussian  philosopher  of  war,  Carl  von  Clausewitz  defines  war  as  “an  act  of  force  to 
compel  our  enemy  to  do  our  will.”3  He  further  states  “war  is  not  a  mere  act  of  policy  but  a  true 
political  instrument,  a  continuation  of  political  activity  by  other  means.”4  For  the  purpose  of  this 
paper,  Clausewitz’  view  best  describes  the  situation  that  the  United  States  confronts  in  defining 
this  conflict  as  a  Global  War  on  Terrorism.  Many  traditional  allies  perceive  U.S.  policy  as  being 
too  heavily  focused  on  the  military  component.  America’s  European  allies  generally  agree  on 
the  policy  goals  of  promoting  democracy  and  freedom.  Much  of  the  international  criticism  has 
focused  on  the  U.S.  policy  of  using  military  “means”  to  compel  the  enemy,  specifically  the 
preemptive  strike  on  Iraq.  However,  U.S.  policy  for  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  is  much  larger 
than  just  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF).  The  potential  consequence  of  terrorists  using 
Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  (WMD)  requires  a  balanced  U.S.  strategy,  using  all  instruments 
of  national  power.  European  cooperation,  specifically  the  European  Union  and  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO),  is  still  a  key  element  to  winning  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism. 

U.S.  NATIONAL  INTEREST 

Before  the  role  of  the  European  Union  and  NATO  in  postwar  Iraq  and  the  broader  GWOT 
can  be  defined,  one  must  first  analyze  U.S.  global  interests.  In  the  aftermath  of  September  1 1 , 
2001 ,  many  argue  the  nation’s  most  vital  interest  lies  in  the  defense  of  the  homeland.  Others 
with  a  more  liberal  view  would  argue  that  it  represents  a  fight  for  democracy  and  security  for  the 
entire  world.  The  National  Security  Strategy  quotes  President  Bush:  “Our  nation’s  cause  has 
always  been  larger  than  our  nation’s  defense.  We  fight,  as  we  always  fight,  for  a  just  peace — a 
peace  that  favors  liberty.’’5  Thucydides,  when  discussing  war,  stated  there  are  three  causes: 
“interest,  fear,  and  honor.”6  Many  conservative  Americans  believe  the  United  States  is  at  war 
because  of  honor.  Terrorist  attacked  the  nation  on  1 1  September  2001  and  the  United  States 
needed  to  retaliate  to  defend  its  honor.  The  problem  is  that  many  in  the  international  community 


believe  the  United  States  is  at  war  because  of  self-interest;  specifically  the  invasion  of  Iraq 
came  because  of  its  vast  oil  resources.  The  stated  policy  for  going  to  war  in  Iraq  was  the 
danger  of  the  potential  transfer  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD)  to  terrorists.  After  the 
U.S.  backed  coalition  invaded  Iraq  and  found  no  cache  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the 
international  community  attacked  the  legitimacy  of  the  war.  Many  European  governments  used 
this  failure  to  reiterate  their  opposition  to  the  original  invasion.  The  United  States  has  spent  the 
last  two  years  trying  to  recover  from  this  negative  information  campaign. 

U.S.  POLICY  &  STRATEGY 

On  20  January  2005,  President  Bush  announced  in  his  inaugural  speech,  “...survival  of 
liberty  in  our  land  increasingly  depends  on  the  success  of  liberty  in  other  lands.”  In  the  same 
speech  he  defined  U.S.  policy  as  seeking  to  “support  the  growth  of  democratic  movements  and 
institutions  in  every  nation  and  culture,  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  ending  tyranny  in  our  world.”7 
This  ideological  policy  relates  directly  to  the  American  belief  in  freedom  and  liberty  for  all.  The 
U.S.  strategy  to  win  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  as  outlined  in  the  National  Security  Strategy  of 
the  United  States  of  America  (September  2002)  and  further  clarified  in  the  National  Strategy  for 
Combating  Terrorism  (February,  2003),  represents  an  aggressive  approach  to  fighting  this  war. 
The  President  stated,  “We  must  take  the  battle  to  the  enemy,  disrupt  his  plans  and  confront  the 
worst  threats  before  they  emerge.  In  the  world  we  have  entered,  the  only  path  to  safety  is  the 
path  of  action.  And  this  nation  will  act.” 8 

The  National  Security  Strategy  also  identifies  the  concepts  to  achieve  the  goals.  These 
concepts  rely  heavily  on  partnering  with  others;  “...strengthen  alliances  to  defeat  global 
terrorism  and  work  to  prevent  attacks  against  us  and  our  friends;  work  with  others  to  defuse 
regional  conflicts;  prevent  our  enemies  from  threatening  us,  our  allies,  and  our  friends  with 
weapons  of  mass  destruction...”9  The  National  Strategy  for  Combating  Terrorism  stated  the 
objectives  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  as:  “defeat  terrorists  and  their  organizations,  deny 
sponsorship,  support  and  sanctuary  to  terrorists,  diminish  the  underlying  conditions  that 
terrorists  seek  to  exploit,  and  defend  U.S.  citizens  interest  at  home  and  abroad”. 10  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  stated  it  best,  when  talking  about  the  war  on  terror,  “Victory  will  require 
that  every  element  of  American  influence  and  power  be  engaged.”11  Is  the  United  States  using 
every  element  of  national  power  to  win  the  war?  Should  the  U.S.  response  include  more  focus 
on  the  European  alliances,  specifically  the  European  Union  and  NATO,  to  fight  the  perceived 
underlying  causes  of  terrorism? 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  EUROPEAN  COOPERATION 

European  cooperation  is  critical  to  the  success  of  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism.  The 
attacks  on  1 1  September  2001  highlighted  the  necessity  of  sharing  information  in  a  timely 
manner.  Information  is  critical  to  fighting  terrorism  because  the  other  elements  of  national 
power  depend  on  its  success.  If  the  simple  questions  of:  when,  where,  why  and  how  can  not  be 
answered,  it’s  difficult  to  defend  against  an  attack,  much  less  defeat  it.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  many  of  the  terrorists  responsible  for  1 1  September  2001  lived  or  operated  in 
Europe.  This  European  base  was  vital  to  their  success  and  remains  critical  to  terrorist  networks 
today  from  a  diplomatic,  informational,  and  economic  standpoint. 

Europe  views  the  Middle  East  as  important  to  their  security,  economies  and  future.  Over 
13  million  Muslims  of  Middle  Eastern  decent  live  in  Europe. 12  Many  of  these  Middle  Easterners 
migrated  to  Europe  to  find  economic  opportunities.  Most  of  these  immigrants  promote 
European  policies  that  encourage  support  for  their  countries  of  origin.13  This  is  part  of  the 
reason  Europeans  view  strategy  for  fighting  terrorism  differently  than  the  United  States.  The 
European  Union’s  foreign  policy  chief,  Javier  Solana,  recently  stated,  “There  are  old  wounds  in 
some  geographical  regions  which  as  long  as  they  are  not  healed  will  continue  to  create  a  fertile 
ground  for  terrorism  to  develop....”  He  specifically  cited  the  “Arab-lsraeli”  conflict.14  This  view 
has  led  Europeans  to  focus  on  some  of  the  causes  of  terrorisms,  including  poverty  and  job 
opportunities.  Over  the  last  three  decades  the  European  Union  has  worked  to  find  a  negotiated 
settlement  to  the  Arab-lsraeli  conflict.  The  European  premise  is  a  negotiated  settlement  will 
help  solve  the  underlying  ideological  and  financial  support  for  terrorism  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  National  Strategy  for  Homeland  Security  describes  the  most  immediate  and  serious 
threat  as  a  “...sophisticated  terrorist  networks  spread  across  many  countries,  linked  together  by 
far-flung  networks  of  financial  and  ideological  supporters,  and  operating  in  a  highly 
decentralized  manner.”15  Achieving  a  common  understanding  with  European  allies  is  imperative 
to  America’s  ability  to  gain  information  superiority  over  the  global  terrorist  threat.  Europe’s 
location  and  influence  in  the  Middle  East  is  critical  to  penetrating  these  terrorist  networks.  The 
nature  of  the  threat  demands  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  U.S.  and  European  strategy  in 
the  Global  War  on  Terrorism. 

EUROPEAN  UNION  POLICY  &  STRATEGY  FOCUS 

To  understand  European  cooperation  on  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  there  is  not  a  better 
place  to  begin  than  with  the  European  Union.  The  European  Union  is  an  alliance  of  25  nations. 
When  originally  formed  in  May  1 950,  the  European  Union  had  only  6  member  countries.  France 
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proposed  the  European  Union  creation,  with  the  stated  purpose  being  to  create  an  alliance  to 
integrate  Europe  and  prevent  a  repetition  of  World  War  I  or  World  War  II.16  The  European 
Union  today  defines  itself  as "...  a  family  of  democratic  European  countries,  committed  to 
working  together  for  peace  and  prosperity.”  17 

To  better  understand  the  European  mentality  about  armed  conflict,  one  must  remember 
that  European  states  have  been  at  war  with  one  another  for  thousands  of  years.  The  one  thing 
they  have  in  common,  as  German  military  historian  Han  Delbruck  noted,  is  that,  “...Europe 
stands  united  in  this  one  conviction:  it  will  never  submit  to  a  hegemony  enforced  upon  it  by  a 
single  state.”18  Delbruck’s  statement  is  significant  because  it  depicts  a  strategic  mindset  that 
refuses  to  allow  a  single  authority  to  upset  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  This  mindset  drives 
the  European  policy  as  it  relates  to  the  United  States. 

Traditionally,  the  European  Union  focused  on  curbing  U.S.  global  influence  from  an 
economic  and  political  standpoint,  while  NATO  worked  with  the  United  States  on  security 
cooperation.  The  security  situation  on  the  European  continent  often  drove  policy  as  it  had  since 
the  rise  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  third  century  BC  and  the  First  Punic  War.  The  rise  of 
Napoleon  and  the  French  Revolution  reinforced  this  belief,  and  it  culminated  with  the  loss  of 
millions  in  the  world  wars.  Today,  with  the  United  States’  position  in  the  world,  one  can  state 
that  much  of  the  European  Union,  and  ultimately  Europeans  in  general,  will  resist  a  single  state 
imposing  its  will  on  the  continent  or  more  importantly  the  world.  With  this  in  mind,  when 
developing  a  global  information  campaign,  where  cooperation  is  the  key,  careful  consideration 
needs  to  be  used  in  developing  global  rhetoric.  The  statement  that  one  is  “either  with  us  or 
against  us”  is  an  arrogance  which  sabotages  U.S.  efforts  to  express  its  desires  to  the  world. 

The  encouraging  news  in  Europe’s  cooperation  with  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  is  that 
the  European  Union’s  policy  of  promoting  global  peace,  stability,  and  democracy  has  much  in 
concert  with  the  U.S.  policy.  On  26  June  2004,  the  United  States  and  the  European  Union 
signed  a  formal  declaration  to  combat  terrorism.  This  agreement  represents  a  comprehensive 
policy  that  includes  the  information,  legal,  intelligence,  and  economic  elements  of  national 
power.  Of  the  seven  main  points  in  the  declaration  the  third  point  is  probably  the  most  critical. 
This  point  states,  “We  commit  to  working  together  to  develop  measures  to  maximize  our 
capacities  to  detect,  investigate,  and  prosecute  terrorists  and  prevent  terrorist  attacks.”19  This 
requires  the  United  States  and  the  twenty -six  member  states  that  are  part  of  the  European 
Union  to  share  information.  Sharing  information  is  vital  to  preventing  future  terrorist  attacks. 
The  other  interesting  item  in  the  declaration  is  the  sixth  point,  which  states  “...work  in  close 
cooperation  to  diminish  the  underlying  conditions  that  terrorists  can  seize  to  recruit  and  exploit 
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their  advantage.  By  promoting  democracy,  development,  good  governance,  justice,  increased 
trade  and  freedom...”20  This  joint  declaration  came  only  three  months  after  terrorist  attacks  in 
Madrid,  but  almost  three  years  after  1 1  September  2001 .  The  logical  conclusion  for  the  delay  is 
the  European  Union  became  interested  in  sharing  resources  only  after  the  attack  on  one  of  its 
members.  This  attack  in  Spain  struck  close  to  home  and  threatened  democracy,  trade,  and 
freedom  in  the  minds  of  the  Europeans.  The  timing  in  connection  with  the  Spanish  elections 
and  targeting  a  major  transportation  hub,  reinforced  the  seriousness  of  the  threat.  All  these 
factors  led  to  an  agreement  between  the  European  Union  and  the  United  States  to  share 
information. 

How  has  this  declaration  impacted  the  fight  on  terror?  Has  the  United  States  seen  any 
European  Union  support  for  its  strategy  in  Iraq?  Interestingly,  the  answer  is  “yes”  instead  of  the 
“no”  the  press  often  reports.  The  published  strategy  of  the  European  Union  for  Iraq  includes 
three  main  objectives.  These  are  "development  of  stable  and  democratic  Iraq;  establishment  of 
an  open,  stable,  sustainable  and  diversified  market  economy;  Iraq’s  economic  and  political 
integration  into  its  region  and  the  open  international  system.” 21  The  major  difference  between 
the  United  States  and  the  European  Union  strategies  has  been  the  ways  and  means  chosen  to 
execute  policy.  The  European  Union  has  traditionally  emphasized  economic  and  diplomatic 
approaches  in  executing  policy  rather  than  military  means. 

In  Iraq,  this  economic/financial  emphasis  is  evident  with  the  European  Union  pledging 
1 .25  billion  Euro  and  spending  305  million  Euro  in  2003/2004. 22  This  pledge  is  relatively  small 
in  comparison  to  America’s  commitments,  but  shaped  by  the  Europeans  negative  view  of  the 
Iraqi  War.  By  contrast,  the  European  Union  delivered  billions  of  euros  to  the  Palestinian 
Authority,  in  the  last  decade  to  promote  economic  development.  This  demonstrates  the 
European  attempt  to  solve  the  causes  of  terrorism,  while  benefiting  from  the  economic  trade. 
The  European  Union  is  winning  the  diplomatic  and  informational  campaign.  The  fruit  of  this 
labor  is  evident  in  the  sale  of  European  goods  and  services  on  the  Arab  streets.  Its  policy  has 
assisted  the  European  Union  in  establishing  economic  dominance  in  the  region.  The  European 
Union  is  the  “...biggest  trading  partner  and  donor  of  development  assistance  for  nearly  all  the 
countries...”  in  the  Arab  World.23 

The  latest  European  Union  effort  has  been  the  development  of  a  military  arm,  called  the 
EU  Force  (EUFOR),  under  the  auspices  of  European  Security  and  Defense  Policy.  This  military 
component  called  Eurocorps  started  ini  993  with  initial  NATO  coordination.  The  organization’s 
growing  importance  was  demonstrated  in  1 999  when  it  added  a  crisis  response  capability  and  in 
2003  when  it  established  its  deployable  headquarters 24  This  is  a  clear  policy  shift  for  the 
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European  Union,  which  prior  to  1 993  focused  primarily  on  economic  and  diplomatic  matters. 

The  reason  for  this  shift  falls  into  two  schools  of  thought.  One  school  feels  it  represents  an 
attempt  to  separate  itself  from  a  NATO  dominated  by  the  United  States.  The  other  school  feels 
its  purpose  is  to  take  more  responsibility  for  European  security  matters,  specifically 
peacekeeping  missions.  The  truth  probably  falls  somewhere  in  between.  Viewing  the  major 
policy  initiatives  and  critical  conflict  dates  of  1 993  (Bosnia-Herzegovina),  1 999  (Kosovo),  and 
2003  (Iraq)  there  is  a  strong  argument  that  suggests  this  shift  resulted  from  disagreements 
between  the  European  Union  and  the  United  States  on  policy,  specifically  when  to  use  military 
force. 

In  the  broader  perspective  of  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  this  new  peacekeeping  role 
would  be  a  much  welcomed  one,  if  the  units  assigned  to  EU  Force  (EUFOR)  were  not  the  same 
ones  assigned  to  NATO.  The  only  real  difference  between  the  European  Union  and  NATO 
headquarters  is  the  lack  of  U.S.  participation.  From  a  positive  standpoint,  this  is  one  less 
mission  for  the  United  States.  Additionally,  it  takes  the  burden  off  NATO  for  the  same  reasons. 
The  EUFOR  took  over  the  NATO  Stabilization  Force  (SFOR)  mission  in  Bosnia/Flerzegovina  in 
December  2004.  This  action  freed  up  some  NATO  staff,  including  U.S.  personnel.  The  long¬ 
term  implications  of  the  European  Union’s  expansion  of  its  charter  and  what  this  means  for 
NATO’s  future  role  is  yet  to  be  determined.  The  immediate  impact  in  the  Global  War  on 
Terrorism  is  that  the  European  Union  brought  immediate  relief  for  U.S.  planning  and  manning 
requirements  in  Bosnia/Herzegovina.  It  has  allowed  NATO  to  focus  on  other  areas,  including 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  if  not  with  units,  then  with  staffs. 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZATION  (NATO)  FOCUS 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  is  a  civil  and  military  organization,  founded 
in  1949  "...to  ensure  that  the  fragile  democracies  of  post-war  Europe  had  a  decent  chance  for 
survival.”25  The  organization’s  mission  was  to  defend  Western  Europe  with  a  mainly  defensive 
strategy  and  posture.  The  original  purpose  of  NATO  “...was  to  safeguard  the  freedom  and 
security  of  all  its  members  by  political  and  military  means.  ..”2e  This  is  still  NATO’s  stated  policy 
but  its  success  in  achieving  the  goal  of  establishing  “...a  just  and  lasting  peaceful  order  in 
Europe  based  on  common  values  of  democracy,  human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law...”  has 
evolved  into  the  European  Union’s  playing  a  larger  role  in  determining  European  policy  and 
security  issues.27  The  Bosnia/Herzegovina  SFOR  mission  and  the  combating  terrorism 
declaration  are  two  recent  examples  of  the  European  Union’s  expanding  role.  The  relatively 
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peaceful  situation  in  Europe,  since  the  Kosovo  Air  Campaign  in  1 999,  along  with  the  growth  in 
size  and  independence  of  the  European  Union  are  the  key  enablers. 

Europeans  agree  that  their  current  security  situation  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  U.S.  policy  and  strategy  initiatives  over  the  last  decade.  Tony  Blair,  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  when  talking  about  the  Balkan  wars  in  the  1 990s  stated,  “Alliance  cohesion  with  a 
strong  U.S.  role  have  given  clout  to  our  political  efforts,  and  forced  the  warring  factions  to  stop 
fighting  and  start  negotiating.  U.S.  engagement  in  European  security  was  essential  to  our 
success.”28  The  security  realities  today  are  different.  As  the  U.S.  ambassador  to  NATO,  R. 
Nicholas  Burns  has  stated, "...  if  NATO  is  to  remain  the  world’s  most  effective  military  and 
political  alliance,  it  must  adapt  its  fundamental  strategy  to  the  realities  of  the  post-Sept.  1 1 
world.'29  In  fact,  NATO  is  changing  and  its  support  of  the  U.S.  Global  War  on  Terrorism  policy 
was  almost  immediate  after  the  attacks  of  9/1 1 . 

On  12  September  2001,  less  than  24  hours  after  the  9/1 1  attacks,  NATO  members  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  invoked  Article  5  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which  states  "...  that  an 
armed  attack  against  one  or  more  NATO  member  countries  will  be  considered  an  attack  against 
all...”30  On  4  October  2001,  the  alliance  agreed  to  eight  U.S.  initiatives  to  strengthen  support  for 
the  fight  against  terrorism.  These  initiatives  provided  immediate  assistance  in  the  fight  on  terror 
and  long-term  enhancements  in  intelligence  sharing,  security  assistance,  and  increased  basing 
and  overflight  options.31  Over  the  last  three  years,  NATO  policy  has  enabled  the  United  States 
to  divert  forces  into  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  NATO  provided  direct  support  in  the  United  States 
under  Article  5  with  aircraft,  specifically  the  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS),  to 
supplement  U.S.  forces  in  the  United  States.  This  allowed  the  diversion  of  these  scarce  assets 
to  overseas  operations  in  Afghanistan.  After  9/11  many  NATO  countries,  including  Germany, 
provided  security  for  U.S.  bases  overseas,  relieving  the  burden  on  U.S.  forces  to  protect  these 
staging  and  training  bases. 

NATO  has  clearly  expanded  its  strategy  for  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism.  Since  January 
2002,  when  the  UN  deployed  the  International  Security  Assistance  Force  (ISAF)  to  Afghanistan, 
it  has  been  under  NATO  command.  This  was  the  first  NATO  operation  outside  the  Euro-Atlantic 
area.  The  mission  has  grown  from  security  assistance  in  the  Kabul  area  to  the  entire  country. 32 
There  are  definitely  challenges  to  NATO  expanding  out  of  the  Kabul  area  of  operations,  but  its 
policy  and  strategy  precedents  are  notable.  At  the  request  of  the  interim  Iraqi  Prime  Minister 
llyad  Allawi,  NATO  established  atraining  mission  in  Iraq.  The  NATO  Training  Mission-lraq  is 
training  mid  and  senior  level  Iraqi  security  personnel.  The  mission  has  grown  from  an  original 
seventy-five  personnel  to  its  current  strength  authorization  of  three-hundred.33  With  all  this 
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international  support  for  the  U.S.  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  why  does  a  negative  information 
campaign  continue? 

INITIAL  SUCCESS  IN  GLOBAL  WAR  ON  TERRORISM  STRATEGY 

In  assessing  where  the  United  States  currently  stands  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  it  is 
important  to  examine  the  early  operations.  The  initial  phase  of  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  to 
“disrupt  and  destroy  terrorist  organizations  by  use  of  direct  and  continuous  action  using  all  the 
elements  of  national  and  international  power... "was  most  successful.34  The  operations  in 
Afghanistan  demonstrated  the  use  of  a  balanced  strategy  leading  an  international  “coalition  of 
the  willing”  against  the  Al  Qaeda  and  Taliban,  both  the  terrorist  organization  and  its  state 
sponsor.  The  United  States  and  its  partners  won  the  “war  of  ideas:  working  closely  with  allies, 
supporting  moderate  and  modern  governments,  and  using  effective  public  diplomacy...”35  This 
is  evident  in  the  UN  Security  Council  Resolution  1368  (including  the  support  from  America’s 
European  Allies  in  both  the  European  Union  and  NATO)  committing  money  and  troops  to 
Afghanistan.36  There  was  a  demonstrated  use  of  diplomacy  in  working  with  the  moderate 
governments  in  Pakistan  and  Uzbekistan. 

The  information  campaign  complemented  the  diplomatic  element  of  U.S.  power  by 
focusing  on  the  key  slogans:  “...not  a  war  against  Islam...”  and  "...  not  a  war  against  the  Afghan 
people...'37  These  slogans  were  credible  and  brought  international  legitimacy  to  the  operation. 
The  evidence  of  Taliban  support  to  the  Al  Qaeda  terrorist  network  and  the  link  to  the  1 1 
September  2001  attacks  provided  the  justification  for  the  preemptive  strikes.  The  United  States 
used  the  international  media  to  deliver  its  message  or  planning  rationale.  The  humanitarian 
assistance  mission  in  conjunction  with  Operation  Enduring  Freedom,  is  a  classic  example  of 
diplomatic,  economic,  military,  and  information  being  fully  integrated  into  operations  supporting 
the  U.S.  objective  of  winning  the  “hearts”  and  “minds”  of  the  Afghan  people.  Diplomacy  secured 
the  intermediate  staging  bases  and  overflight  permissions;  government  and  non-government 
agencies  produced  the  supplies;  the  military  loaded,  flew,  and  dropped  the  material;  the  media 
provided  positive  information  to  the  international  community,  which  reinforced  the  legitimacy  of 
the  operation. 

OIF  AND  IMPLICATIONS  ON  GLOBAL  WAR  ON  TERRORISM 

The  integration  of  all  elements  of  national  power  was  missing  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom. 
U.S.  policy  in  Iraq  has  clouded  America’s  broader  goals  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism.  Many 
traditional  European  allies  and  most  of  the  Arab  world  view  U.S.  Iraqi  strategy  as  too  focused  on 
military  responses  or  plans.  The  National  Security  Strategy  describes  a  cooperative  effort 
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amongst  allies  in  combating  terrorism.  This  cooperative  effort  is  missing  in  the  Iraqi  campaign. 
The  invasion  of  Iraq,  without  support  from  the  United  Nations  and  the  European  powers, 
specifically  France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  casts  a  shadow  over  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom.  Prior 
to  the  war,  the  Europeans  questioned  the  United  States  justification  for  invading  Iraq.  The  fact 
that  coalition  forces  found  no  weapons  of  mass  destruction  damaged  U.S.  credibility  in  Europe. 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  European  public  believe  that  the  U.S.  policies  on  Iraqi  are 
wrong.38  This  should  be  a  concern  for  the  United  States  because  all  of  these  countries  are 
democracies.  Without  public  support  for  U.S.  policies  in  Europe  and  NATO,  the  “coalition  of  the 
willing”  could  quickly  turn  into  an  alliance  of  the  few. 

In  fact,  the  support  and  commitment  of  coalition  members  in  Iraq  changed  because  of 
terrorist  attacks  and  public  opinion.  The  United  States  lost  a  critical  European  partner  when 
Spain  pulled  out  of  the  coalition  after  the  Madrid  Bombings.  Other  countries  followed  Spain 
including:  Nicaragua,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Honduras.  The  Philippines,  Thailand,  New 
Zealand,  and  Hungary  have  all  pulled  out  for  various  reasons,  including  public  opinion  and  the 
continuing  threat  of  terrorist  acts.39  Reports  indicate  Poland,  Netherlands  and  Bulgaria  will  pull 
out  during  2005  and  a  senior  British  military  official  stated  that  his  country  would  start  pulling  out 
at  the  end  of  2005.40  The  latest  media  reports  on  the  accidental  attack  by  U.S.  forces  on  the 
kidnapped  Italian  journalist  could  further  divide  the  coalition  if  the  investigation  and  public 
relations  activities  are  not  handled  properly.  The  United  States  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the  three 
thousand  Italian  soldiers  over  the  latest  international  incident. 

This  withdrawal  of  coalition  support  conflicts  with  two  of  the  United  States  key  National 
Security  Strategy  goals  for  combating  terrorism:  "strengthen  alliances  to  defeat  global  terrorist 
and  work  with  others  to  defuse  regional  conflicts.”  The  coalition’s  initial  combat  success,  which 
led  to  regime  change,  has  not  yet  provided  the  international  legitimacy  the  United  States  hoped 
to  achieve  in  Iraq.  The  early  mistakes  in  U.S.  diplomacy  in  gaining  support  for  the  war  and  the 
intelligence  failures  in  not  finding  weapons  of  mass  destruction  continue  to  hamper  international 
support. 

STRATEGY  ADJUSTMENTS 

In  2001 ,  President  Bush  identified  three  countries  as  the  “axis  of  evil”  in  the  war  on  terror. 
They  were  Iraq,  Iran,  and  North  Korea.  41  The  news  that  Iran,  the  second  “axis  of  evil”,  is 
developing  nuclear  capabilities  has  presented  a  dilemma.  What  strategy  should  the  United 
States  use  in  approaching  this  development?  The  President  stated,  “My  hope  is  that  we  can 
solve  this  diplomatically.  We  are  working  our  hearts  out  so  that  they  don’t  develop  a  nuclear 
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weapon,  and  the  best  way  to  do  so  is  to  continue  to  keep  the  international  pressure  on  them.”42 
Ironically,  the  Europeans  are  leading  the  diplomatic  efforts  in  this  endeavor  because  the  U.S. 
does  not  have  diplomatic  ties  with  Iran. 

The  third  “axis  of  evil”,  North  Korea,  has  required  a  different  diplomatic  and  informational 
challenge  to  tackle  the  nuclear  proliferation  issue.  The  United  States  is  working  the  diplomatic 
effort  through  negotiations  with  a  group  of  nations  including:  Russia,  China,  Japan,  North  Korea, 
and  South  Korea.  This  diplomatic  effort  has  reinforced  the  Arab  perception  that  the  West  has  a 
double  standard  in  dealing  with  the  presence  of  WMD.  The  U.S.  rationale  for  invading  Iraq  was 
the  potential  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  Arab  question  is,  since  North  Korea 
has  admitted  that  they  are  developing  nuclear  weapon  capabilities,  why  doesn't  the  United 
States  attack  North  Korea  as  they  did  Iraq?  The  evidence  suggests  that  limited  U.S.  military 
means,  especially  ground  troops,  are  driving  an  adjustment  in  U.S.  strategy.  The  fact  that  the 
United  States  had  to  pull  out  forces  from  one  “axis  of  evil,”  the  Korean  Peninsula,  to  support 
another,  Iraq,  supports  this  conclusion.  The  inability  of  the  United  States  to  publicly  admit 
military  limitations  reinforces  Arab  mistrust  for  Western  policy.  The  U.S.  information  campaign 
is  out  of  sync  with  its  slogan  that  “it  is  not  a  war  against  Islam.”  In  the  greater  Global  War  on 
Terrorism  this  diminishes  U.S.  credibility  and  provides  adversaries  an  opportunity  to  exploit  this 
weakness. 

The  security  situation  in  Iraq  and  an  inadequate  information  campaign  often  inhibits  other 
elements  of  national  power  from  being  effective.  As  the  European  Union  contends,  it  is  difficult 
to  help  in  reconstruction  when  the  “security  situation  continues  to  impose  limits  on  all  those  who 
want  to  help...”43  The  United  States  has  difficulty  spending  its  allocation  of  reconstruction 
funds  because  of  security  issues,  “...of  the  $18.4  billion  appropriated  by  Congress  in  October 
2003,  only  $9.6  billion  were  obligated  and  $2.1  billion  spent  by  mid-December  2004.44  The 
United  States  is  in  the  middle  of  this  dilemma  with  many  international  organizations  demanding 
U.S.  military  security  while  they  are  reducing  or  eliminating  their  presence  in  Iraq.  The 
European  Union  is  clearly  benefiting  from  economic  trade  with  Iraq,  but  is  unwilling  to  support 
security  requirements.  The  recent  emphasis  on  training  Iraqi  soldiers  and  using  economic 
incentives  to  bring  security  under  regional  control,  presents  the  best  blueprint  for  success. 

Successful  elections  in  Iraq  and  the  subsequent  positive  media  reports  present  a  window 
of  opportunity.  European  newspapers  from  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Britain  all 
provided  positive  reports  on  the  recent  elections  in  Iraq.  Belgium’s  De  Standard  summed  it  up 
best,  “It  looked  like  an  impossible  gamble...",  and  yet  this  important  step  in  the  post-Saddam 
democratic  process  “has  turned  out  all  right.”45  The  keys  to  free  elections  were  the  integration 
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and  execution  of  all  elements  of  national  power.  The  United  States  downplayed  its  military 
presence  during  the  elections.  It  relied  on  the  interim  government  and  Iraqi  political  leaders  to 
deliver  the  message  or  information  to  the  people.  It  used  Iraqi  and  coalition  security  forces 
around  the  polling  areas  for  security.  The  outcome  was  the  first  democratic  elections  in  Iraq  in 
50  years.  The  news  media  reports  of  the  personal  stories  and  the  people  celebrating  in  the 
streets  did  more  in  one  day  to  rebuild  unity  of  purpose  amongst  our  European  allies  than  all  the 
diplomatic  efforts  have  done  in  the  last  year  and  one  half. 

REASSESSING  POLICY 

The  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  specifically  as  it  relates  to  European  cooperation,  is  at  an 
important  crossroads.  This  war  represents  a  number  of  complicated  issues.  There  are  many 
factors  to  assess,  but  as  Clauswitz  argued,  “The  first  task,  then,  in  planning  for  war  is  to  identify 
the  enemy’s  centers  of  gravity,  and  if  possible  trace  them  back  to  a  single  one.”46  It  is  difficult  to 
narrow  this  war’s  center  of  gravity  to  one,  but  if  Iraq  has  taught  Americans  anything,  it  is  the  “will 
of  the  people”  still  represents  a  crucial  center  of  gravity  for  the  war  on  terrorism.  In  reassessing 
the  U.S.  policy,  the  first  question  should  be  whether  the  United  States  is  winning  the  information 
campaign  in  the  Arab  world.  Is  U.S.  strategy  creating  or  destroying  more  terrorists?  The 
answers  were  negative  several  months  ago,  but  recent  events  in  Lebanon,  Israel,  and  even  Iraq 
suggest  the  tide  may  be  turning.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  U.S.  information  strategy  is  creating 
or  destroying  more  terrorists. 

What  should  the  United  States  and  Europe  focus  on  to  fight  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism? 
The  European  Union  Secretary  General  for  Policy  and  Security  Javier  Solana  has  stated,  “We 
(Europeans)  believe  the  problem  of  terrorism  must  be  resolved  not  only  by  dealing  with  its 
effects  but  also  by  concentrating  on  its  causes.”47  The  causes  of  terror  are  many.  Solving  all  of 
them  would  be  a  monumental  set  of  tasks,  but  finding  a  common  ground  or  starting  point  is  not 
that  difficult.  The  Arab-lsraeli  conflict  or  more  specifically  the  Israeli-Palestinian  issue  appears 
to  be  an  underlying  problem  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  at  least  in  the  Arabs’  and  many 
European  minds,  for  the  last  fifty  years.  As  the  European  Union  Commissioner  for  External 
Relations,  Chris  Patten  stated,  “reforming  the  Middle  East  does  not  depend  exclusively  on 
progress  in  the  peace  process  between  Israel  and  Palestine,  but  it  is  hard  to  imagine  the  region 
reaching  its  full  potential  without  a  settlement.48 

CONCLUSION 

As  many  in  Washington,  DC  are  coming  to  understand,  the  way  to  defeat  global  terrorism 
is  to  focus  all  national  and  international  capabilities  against  the  enemy.  This  is  a  war  that 
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requires  extensive  information  operations.  The  best  information  strategy  is  to  attack  Islamic 
extremists  by  reducing  their  support  among  the  moderate  Muslim  population.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  United  States  must  first  win  the  war  of  ideas.  Winning  the  war  of  ideas  means 
demonstrating  United  States’  commitment  through  actions  that  are:  political,  economical  and 
educational.  The  United  States  started  down  the  right  path  by  attacking  some  of  the  underlying 
causes  of  terrorism.  The  recent  elections  in  the  occupied  territories  in  Palestine,  the  cease  fire 
between  Palestine  and  Israel,  and  the  successful  elections  in  Iraq  struck  at  the  core  ideology 
that  terrorist  hope  to  deny,  freedom  and  liberty.  As  President  Bush  has  stated,  the  “momentum 
for  freedom”  is  now.  With  his  speech  in  Brussels  on  21  February  2005,  discussing  the 
American  and  European  alliances,  he  noted,  “The  future  of  our  nations,  and  the  future  of  the 
Middle  East,  are  linked  --  and  our  peace  depends  on  their  hope  and  development  and 
freedom.”49 

The  administration’s  strategy  shift  from  military  heavy  “means”  to  a  more  European 
diplomatic  approach  is  encouraging  support  for  U.S.  policies  in  Iraq  and  the  broader  Global  War 
on  Terrorism.  The  Iraqi  elections  created  momentum  and  energized  the  international 
community.  The  United  States  built  from  this  success  by  implementing  an  Iraqi  reconstruction 
effort  that  engages  all  elements  of  national  power.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  working 
diligently  to  transfer  interagency  issues  in  Iraq  to  the  State  Department.  The  newly  elected  Iraqi 
government  is  providing  information  and  communicating  its  message  to  its  citizens  through  the 
media.  The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID)  is  expediting  the  transfer  of 
funds  to  rebuild  Iraq.  The  reconstruction  efforts  are  focused  on  restoring  basic  necessities  and 
schools.  The  labor  force  for  reconstruction  is  primarily  Iraqi.  The  United  States  and  NATO 
military  forces  priority  of  effort  is  on  training  Iraqi  forces  to  handle  their  own  security 
requirements.  In  the  broader  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  the  executive  branch  is  diplomatically 
reaching  out  to  the  United  States’  traditional  allies  in  Europe.  It  was  no  accident  that  the  first 
visit  abroad  of  the  newly  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  Condoleezza  Rice,  was  to  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East.  The  press  reports  and  publicity  on  the  information  front  is  positive.  In  the 
Global  War  on  Terrorism,  a  U.S.  strategy  that  balances  the  elements  of  national  power 
ultimately  enhances  America’s  ability  to  gain  the  information  superiority  it  needs  to  win  the  war. 

As  Churchill  warned  America  in  spring  of  1 943,  “. .  .war  is  full  of  mysteries  and  surprises. 

A  false  step,  a  wrong  direction,  an  error  in  strategy,  discord  or  lassitude  among  the  Allies,  might 
soon  give  the  common  enemy  power  to  confront  us  with  new  and  hideous  facts.”60  As  the 
United  States  saw  on  9/1 1  the  potential  always  exists  for  surprise.  The  last  three  and  half  years 
have  shown  the  ebb  and  flow  of  coalition  and  alliance  warfare.  It  is  clear  that  Europe  still 
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remains  a  critical  partner  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism.  The  only  way  to  preclude  another 
attack  is  to  obtain  reliable  and  verifiable  information.  The  use  of  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 
(WMD)  by  terrorists  presents  a  horrific  and  terrifying  capability.  As  Americans  have  learned, 
“winning”  the  war  means  attacking  the  enemy  before  he  can  attack.  U.S.  policy  that  integrates 
all  elements  of  national  power  to  attack  the  enemy  on  multiple  fronts  and  has  international 
support  will  be  the  most  effective  strategy.  As  former  Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell  stated, 
“We’re  not  going  to  win  the  war  on  terrorism  on  the  battlefield  alone....  Good  alliance  relations, 
trade  policy,  energy  policy,  intelligence  cooperation,  public  diplomacy,  nation-building — all  of 
these  are  part  of  our  formula  for  victory.  ”51 
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